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A Tribute 


Our beloved Miss Vernon passed to her eternal rest Sep- 
tember 27, 1944 after living her life-age of eighty-two busy, 
useful years, it is a marvelous record that fifty-six of these 
years were devoted to a glorious cause, the loving care of men- 
tally retarded children. On March 1, 1888 Prof. S. Olin Gar- 
rison founded the Training School and on that date he and his 
family, his wife, their four children and Miss Vernon acting 
as chief clerk, took up their residence in Vineland. 


One can almost see Miss Vernon smiling in her own sweet 
way as she reads “chief clerk” as during the first years of the 
School she filled many and varied positions and one of the very 
important of these was the meeting of the parents as they 
brought their little children to be entered in the Training 
School and it would be safe to say that not only during the first 
years but for many years which followed, every little child 
and its parents after their arrival at the School were soon 
placed in Miss Vernon’s gentle hands and even if the first hour 
of an interview had in it some sadness the parting was always 
one of gladness, as the parents were soon inspired with con- 
fidence in Miss Vernon and left their child with her, knowing 
that they were leaving him in good hands. 

Moore cottage which was Miss Vernon’s home for over 
forty years was a gift to the School made by one of our ap- 
preciative parents, that his son and many other children might 
know the joy of this lovely home. One room in the cottage 
is named the “Vernon” room and it will always stand as a 
beautiful tribute to dear Miss Vernon. 
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In the Golden Anniversary issue of the. Training School 
Bulletin Miss Vernon shared with the Training School the hon- 
ors which were bestowed upon this wonderful School and upon 
this deserving woman and there is included in this issue a true 
likeness of Miss Vernon taken at the time of the Celebration. 
Her modesty as was ever evidenced in the simplicity and 
beauty of her life is evidenced in the photograph. 

During the last years of her life, following a severe ill- 
ness, she was relieved of all responsibility and was privileged 
to live her life as suited her pleasure and her sweet character 
and her devotion to the children was reflected in one of her 
outstanding pleasures—that of remembering every one of her 
over five hundred children on their birthdays, with a greeting 
card and how the children enjoyed this remembrance which 
always bore in her exquisite handwriting an individual greet- 
ing to each child. 

Dear Miss Vernon was devoted to her own Moore cottage 
family which consisted of twenty-five girls and the employees 
with whom she shared the joys of her home and until her eyes 
were closed in her last peaceful sleep her thoughts were al- 
ways with her girls and they reciprocated her love and even on 
the eve of September 26 they said their usual good nights and 
“See you in the morning—Miss Vernon” and in the morning 
as they went to breakfast, not knowing that an Angel had 
passed that way, they walked softly past her door lest they 
should awaken her. 

And today we can think of our dearly beloved friend as 
walking in God’s beautiful garden and that the same little 
children are showing her the lovely flowers growing in that 
garden, (she loved flowers) as in the long ago she showed 
them the flowers growing in her garden here at the Training 
School. 


“Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the earth.” 
“Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 
—Matt. V 
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Classification Standards are Upheld by 
Pattern Children 


ALICE MORRISON NASH 


Director of Education, The Training School at Vineland 
New Jersey 


A PREFACE 


During the year many people visit the Training School and 
as they are shown through the various departments which 
make up the sum total of the Training School they are told in- 
teresting facts about the administration of these different de- 
partments, until when they return to their homes they find that 
many questions which they had in mind before their visitation, 
have been answered, while others inspired by their visitation, 
are still unanswered, but are of sufficient interest to them, so 
that letters of inquiry asking about specific phases of our 
work are often received. 


The Educational Department is one of our frequently vis- 
ited departments and likewise is one frequently questioned and 
particularly so by our parents as they look upon it, as a “Ship 
of State” as it were, and upon which they hope that some day 
their children will go “sailing” and finally after a successful 
voyage, will reach a “haven” where safety and security will be 
assured them for the remainder of their lives. Ah! How won- 
derful it would be, if lives could be shaped as easily, and could 
be lived as securely as expressed in this hope.—But the sad 
part of the story, is that because they never grow up, many of 
the little children who go “sailing” must be left at places along 
the way and only those who very nearly grow up, are-ever able 
to “sail on” until they do reach “ports” where busily occupied 
in the doing of the tasks for which they have been trained, they 
do find satisfying security and happiness. 

The Training School could well be likened unto one of these 
“ports” to a beautiful “harbor” where numbers of little chil- 
dren enter and live their lives so happily that even their own 
homes are challenged by the contentment which children find 
in the Training School where congenial playmates and some- 
thing to do every hour of the day fill their lives with the right 
kind of diversion and happiness. 
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In a right environment, with congenial companionship and 
under the direction of the understanding, the lives of mentally 
retarded children can be shaped very closely after the pattern 
set for them by their normal brothers and sisters. Only it 
must never be forgotten that in the shaping of the lives of chil- 
dren one accepts a great responsibility for as “The twig is bent 
so the tree will grow.” Likewise it should be remembered that 
in training little children whose minds have not developed nor- 
mally much depends upon what methods are used and very defi- 
nitely upon the ability of those who use them, as such little 
children consistently reflect in their attitude toward life and 
learning the skill of their teachers — parents in the home, 
teachers in the classroom, and even bad little boys on the play 


ground. 

Mentally retarded children may never be transformed into 
perfect children but they can be reformed and their lives can 
be made more perfect through the efforts of those who are un- 
derstanding and skillful teachers and have in their hearts a real 
love for little children. 


AN INTRODUCTION: 


The main objective of this paper is to answer questions 
which have been asked about the classification of our school 
children into their respective classes and about the naming of 
the classes and as the former must precede the latter I am first 
calling your attention to classification prefaced with a few 
brief statements concerning the Educational Department itself. 


The physical set-up of the department includes twenty 
large, airy classrooms. Eight are located in Garrison Hall, 
eleven in the School Building and one in a nearby cottage. 
These rooms provide ample accommodations for our two hun- 
dred and fifty school children with two hundred following a full- 
time school schedule and fifty reporting to a part-time, alter- 
nating schedule, school and cottage or school and industrial 
schedules. 

Our curriculum includes in its scope instruction in the fol- 
lowing subjects—reading, writing, spelling, composition, geog- 
raphy, history, arithmetic, dramatics, vocal, piano and band 
music, physical education, typography, and press work, lino- 
leum block printing, domestic science—pre and advanced kin- 
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dergarten. Primary, elementary and advanced needlework, 
basketry, leather, metalry, brush making, weaving. Primary, 
elementary and advanced woodworking, shoe repairing, gar- 
dening, poultry raising and care of pets. 

Our Educational Staff in normal times includes in its quota 
men and women well qualified to teach their specialized sub- 
jects but at the present time, due to the shortage of teachers, 
a few of our lesser important training procedures have been 
omitted and without the valuable assistance of pupil helpers 
a more drastic change would have been necessary. Sometimes 
I feel that the training of pupil helpers should be an addi- 
tional subject included in our curriculum as in our present 
emergency, pupil helpers have very nearly “saved the day.” 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF OUR SCHOOL CHILDREN: 


Upon admission to the Training School the following in- 
formation is gained about each child: 
Physical condition. 

Chronological age. 

Mental age and intelligence quotient. 
Social maturity age and social quotient. 
Highest grade reached in school. 
Attitude toward school. 

Outstanding interest in school. 
Cooperation. 

. Behavioristic tendencies. 

This information is duly analyzed and evaluated and the 
results then become basic guides in the scheduling of our chil- 
dren to their various assignments which may be in our Edu- 
cational, Industrial or Occupational Departments. The children 
with chronological ages ten and less years follow exclusively 
a full-time educational or a part-time cottage and part-time ed- 
ucational schedule, while the older well trained or trainable 
children usually follow a full-time educational or a part-time 
educational and industrial schedule, with the children of seri- 
ous mental retardation reporting to a full-time cottage or a 
part-time cottage and occupational schedule. 

The lay-out of the Educational Department provides for 
the enrollment of two hundred and fifty pupils assigned to 
twenty different classes. The average size of our classes is 
twelve pupils to a class with the exception of the kindergarten 
circle which has an average enrollment of eighteen children and 
in the physical education classes where the enrollment varies 
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in accordance with the chronological and mental ages of the 
children and with their physical condition. 

In the classes where the individual attention of the teacher 
is required, by practically every child in the class, the size of 
the class is made in accordance with the ability of the teacher 
to meet this difficult situation. In our well-classified groups 
the size of the class often determines the interest of the chil- 
dren in their lessons and we have found that twelve and more 
children in a class are essential to their highest grade of per- 
formance. 

The segregation of the sexes is also a very important reg- 
ulation and in the planning of our classes with the exception 
of the kindergarten circle, where the children are little more 
than babies in their minds, our girls and boys are allowed to 
play their little games together but in every other situation 
our girls and boys are assigned to separate classes. This reg- 
ulation is strictly adhered to throughout the school and I hardly 
need to state that it eliminates difficulties which could so easily 
arise where girls and boys are enrolled in the same class. 

Another consideration of less importance but it does enter 
the picture is that of the reduction of work by not enrolling 
girls and boys in the same class the task of planning programs 
is simplified as under the plan which we follow a program is 
specialized either for girls or for boys but not for both girls 
and boys. 

THE NAMING OF OUR SCHOOL CLASSES: 

Our classes are interestingly named, uniquely so we are 
told, as they are named for pattern children and as our guests 
have been interested in this procedure so our children over a 
period of many years have been keenly and consistently inter- 
ested for they know that it is an honor to be a pattern child 
and everyone hopes that some day he or she will be that child. 

Preparatory to the descriptions which are to follow and in 
accordance with our classification plan already described a 
Review as it were of our classes is now presented and as they 
pass by in regimented formation and as the different groups 
and the different children are introduced, I am hopeful that an 
appreciation will be gained of what it means to study, to un- 
derstand and to teach two hundred and fifty special children. 

Our parents are also in my thoughts and I am trusting that 
a like appreciation will also be gained by them of what it means 
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to have their children so adequately studied, understood and 
cared for in our School—each parent remembering that as 
some disappointments as well as successes are scattered along 
the line of march so life is made up that way of progress and 
failure, of abundance and poverty, of tears and of laughter. 


The assignment of the school children is to twenty differ- 
ent classes. Eight classes are enrolled with girls and twelve 
with boys. 

Ladies come first! Thus your first introduction will be 
to Florrie Saydan, pattern girl of her class. The Saydan Class 
is enrolled with senior girls and is named for the outstanding 
pattern girl of the class, Florrie. This class is made up of the 
dependable girls who are assigned to assist with the essential 
industrial cottage duties during the morning and then as a re- 
ward for their excellent service are privileged to attend school 
in the afternoon. They thoroughly enjoy this privilege and do 
make a real contribution to the physical output of the depart- 
ment. Florrie could have been selected as a pattern girl for 
her disposition alone as she is one of the most wholesome, 
happy girls in the whole school and wherever Florrie is at her 
cottage or at school there one finds an atmosphere patterned 
after her own disposition, wholesome and happy. 


The Webel Class is a junior girls’ class and is named for 
the typical pattern girl of the class, Dolly. This is an ungraded 
class, even in the Training School, as we do not have a suffi- 
cient number of truly promising junior-age girls to make up a 
full class. Consequently as we cannot afford to reduce the size 
of our classes, and in the physical education classes we need 
numbers for inspiration, this particular class is made up of 
three definite grades of girls and they are recognized and 
taught accordingly. 


The Paylock Class attends school for one and one-half 
hours daily and is made up of senior-age girls with pre-kinder- 
garten abilities. Judy, for whom the class is named, is of the 
Mongolian type, is thirty-two years old, has a mental age of 
five years and has been a member of the Training School fam- 
ily for fifteen years. She is very typical of her type, mean- 
ing that she loves to take part with her class, in singing games 
and in folk dances and is in her way, the life of the class. Her 
classmates, twenty-one in number, resemble in both mental and 
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physical make-up their pattern girl Judy and of whom they 
are very proud. 


The Holster Class is looked upon as a Banner class. It is 
enrolled with the girls who respond to training at a more 
nearly normal level, than any other one of the girls’ classes; in 
fact, the girl for whom the class was originally named, is now 
a pupil helper and only reports with her class for such special 
training as will be helpful to her in the future. This class was 
recently renamed for the pattern girl next in line, Adella Healy 
and the Healy class will continue to be the same Banner class 
as before, making its splendid drill and musical contributions 
to our Wednesday afternoon and evening programs. 


The Parx Class, named for its pattern girl, little Dorie 
is of pre-kindergarten grade and this applies to every phase of 
their development except that of physical age. Sad as the 
truth is, these girls, almost without exception, will remain at 
their present mental levels for the remainder of their lives. All 
that we can hope to do for them will be to keep them suitably 
occupied and of good habits, well entertained and happy. This 
may not seem an adequate reason for including them in a 
school group and yet if one could see just how much this priv- 
ilege contributes to their happiness, all doubts about their con- 
tinued attendance would be forgotten. 


The Biddle Class, named for good, faithful Amy, is made 
up of above school-age girls, who because of long residence in 
the Training School and because of their desire to attend school 
and of their parents for their children to be of the school group 
they are privileged to attend school every afternoon. These 
girls are also privileged to select their projects and are in real- 
ity one of the happiest groups attending school. The average 
physical age of the group is thirty-plus years with mental ages 
ranging from four to twelve years. One interesting fact is 
that some of the girls in the lower mental brackets do better 
work than the ones in the highest brackets. Interest, desire 
and effort, as against the lack of these attributes, is the expla- 
nation. 


The Glyn Class is made up of the overflow girls from the 
Paylock and Parx Classes, as when these classes became overly 
enrolled, a few girls from each class had to be demoted, and 
in preference to leaving them out of school altogether, a new 
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class named for its pattern girl, Elsie Glyn, was organized. 
This class is now following a two hour daily school program 
arranged especially for them and they are delighted with the 
privilege. As these particular girls grade at our very lowest 
school level and many have physical as well as mental de- 
fects, happiness is in truth about all that school can offer to 
children of their serious retardations. 


The Stovans or Kindergarten Class, is named for Irita 
Stovans, a very dear little pattern girl who is a leader in her 
group. Irita has improved wonderfully during her three and 
one-half years’ residence in the Training School as during this 
time she has made a mental growth of approximately two years, 
which under the circumstances is an excellent record for her 
to have made. During her first year in school she was a pro- 
nounced echolaliaist but at this time she is entirely cured of 
the habit. If she were my little girl, I would be delighted with 
the progress which she has made to date and I would look hope- 
fully forward to the future as she gives promising indications 
of making continued improvement. 


Your first introduction to the Boys’ Classes will be to 
Gene Grady — pattern boy of his class. This class has func- 
tioned under several different names during the school year, as 
when a pattern child fails to live up to expectations the name 
of the class changes. The membership of this class has not 
remained too well stabilized and necessary changes have taken 
place, and today the class is named for Gene whose home is 
far away. 


The naming of the class for him was not, for quite the 
same reason as other classes have been named, but for the pur- 
pose of making him feel that he really has a _ responsibility 
right here in the Training School. This idea that his class is 
named for him and that he must uphold its standards has re- 
acted upon Gene with excellent results and as his class is a bit 
like himself, not altogether able to get along without devices 
and helps with which to keep them interested, his change in 
attitude has really changed the attitude of his class into a more 
teachable frame of mind with Gene the leader of his class. 


The Parri Class, named for the true pattern boy of the 
class, Delbert Parri, is the outstanding class of junior boys in 
the department. Several of these boys are of borderline in- 
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telligence and are progressing in accordance with normal prog- 
ress except in speed. Our boys think, act and accomplish at a 
slower rate of speed than is attained by normal boys of like 
ages, and yet if given time and the assistance which they need, 
they do make a very satisfactory grade. The learning speed 
of these boys in comparison with that of normal boys has been 
likened to that of a fast-moving express train and a slow-mov- 
ing local train, and this is a good illustration of how these boys 
are progressing. 

In this class there are several outstandingly promising 
boys—Willard, who played the part of “Dick Whittington” in 
the Christmas play is a very musical boy, who is playing the { 
snare drum in the band. He is showing real talent in learning to 
play the piano and is a leader of the Junior Chorus known as tha | 
“Choristers.” He is also making excellent progress in all of 
his regular studies. He is, perhaps, the most outstanding boy 
of the class. However, there are several boys who could be 
cited for their excellent school records, one of whom is the 
pattern boy, Delbert. He is an all around good student and he 
masters well whatever he undertakes, with but one real handi- 
cap—he has days when he is not energetic. Possibly the word 
“lazy” is the simplest way of describing his difficulty but his 
teachers are always willing to excuse him as he has real ability 
and is in truth a fine boy. The average physical age of this 
class ranges around twelve years and their average mental 
ages around eight years. 


The Dryden Class is named for a well-mannered, good lit- 
tle boy, Miles Dryden, who came to the Training School Jan- 
uary 5, 1944. Like himself, many of his classmates are also 
new admissions since September 1943. I regret to state that 
this is a very discouraging class as so many of the boys have 
marked time for so many years in a public school and now at 
thirteen and fourteen years of age are absolute beginners in 
all school subjects. In truth they could well be classified for 
enrollment in one of our kindergarten classes but for age and 
size. 

Miles, the pattern boy, is fourteen years of age with his 
physical development average for a ten year old boy. His M. A. 
is not high with his performance level well in keeping with his 
general intelligence level. Yet this little boy is typical of the 
members of his class, and if these boys ever make, even a pri- oxx 
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mary grade in their academic efforts and do gain a few skills, 
it will be by patient, constant and individual training of the 
kind which says, “There is no such word as ‘failure’ in the 
English language.” 

The Forsythe Class unlike the Dryden Class is enrolled 
with boys a long time in the Training School, boys who have 
been consistently demoted but have been persistently rein- 
stated in school until the number at this time has reached a 
full class. With the assistance of pupil helpers these boys are 
being given the benefit of the doubt and are privileged to fol- 
low a part-time school and a part-time cottage schedule but 
they are very nearly at a positive standstill. The time will 
come when they can be transferred to another school but not 
until they are sixteen years of age, meaning that for about 
two years more they will be absorbed in our school group. 
Three of these boys can do errands of simple grade within the 
school buildings, but are incapable of carrying messages to 
other parts of the grounds. 

The Wolly Class was named for its pattern boy September 
1943 but I regret to say that Peter has failed to live up to ex- 
pectations. For reasons not explainable, in less than six 
months he became an entirely different boy from what he was 
when he was chosen as the pattern boy of his class. However, 
I have hesitated the renaming of the class fearing that it might 
cause him to be discouraged and to become increasingly a real 
problem boy. 

This particular class is of junior age but of industrial, oc- 
cupational grade; in fact, a kindergarten program would be 
well suited to their needs and grade, but for the fact that they 
would resent what to them would be interpreted as a demotion. 
When summer-time comes, these boys should be able to help in 
the gardens; at least that is the hope which I am entertaining 
for them. 

The Hutchinson Class is made up entirely of the little boys 
living in Hutchinson Cottage, boys who are only classifiable 
as a nursery group. They attend school two hours daily and 
are taught lessons graded at a pre-kindergarten level of dif- 
ficultness. They love to come to school and that is about the 
only logical reason why children chronologically six and seven 
years old, with intelligence levels at three years, are assigned 
to follow a routine school schedule. 
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The Macon Class is named not for the outstandingly best 
boy in the class but for the outstandingly difficult boy in the 
class and the reason why this is so is that it seemed impossible 
for us to think of this class without first thinking of Johnny 
and almost before the fact was realized it became the Macon 
Class. I feel to explain that Johnny is a mentally retarded but 
fairly high grade boy but with the added handicap of being 
a deaf-mute. Every boy in this class requires individual at- 
tention, otherwise they remain idle and idleness in our school 
means trouble — thus the wise teacher is honestly fatigued at 
the close of this class period. 


Many of the boys enrolled in the class like Johnny 
himself, are able to read at a third grade level but they are not 
mentally able to understand the contents of their lessons, con- 
sequently are not keenly interested in the continuation of a les- 
son. The same principle applies to their handwork and to their 
physical educational efforts as they only exert themselves 
when urged to do so and are given the individual attention 
which they so thoroughly enjoy. 


This class even in our set-up could truthfully be called a 
Special Class and it could also be said that almost more than 
any other class these boys love to go to school, love the atten- 
tion which they demand and receive but the teachers I fear, 
feel somewhat differently about it. 


The Alden Class named for Danny the pattern boy of the 
class is enrolled with little boys of kindergarten age and grade 
—precious, active, alert, mischievous, dear little boys. Danny 
and Lester are the two dependable and almost model boys 
while six year old Ronny with an I.Q. of 100, is a trainable 
little rascal while Joseph of like age, loves to pinch his next 
door neighbor just to hear him “holler” is what he says, etc., 
yet it takes everyone of these dear little boys to make up 
Danny’s truly interesting class. 


The little girls and boys play their Circle games together 
and on Wednesday afternoons when the little girls dressed in 
their colorful, dainty frocks and the boys dressed in their best, 
take part on the stage, playing their games and singing their 
songs, happily unconscious of their audience but overjoyed to 
be in the “lime-light,” they are indeed a delight even to an au- 
dience made up of the school group. , 
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The Colio Class, named in the long ago for Gerald, the pat- 
tern boy of the class, has undergone many changes since that 
initial day when it was named for him. He was then of junior 
age, grade and size and now he is six feet tall and almost a 
man with this his last year in school. It is our custom to in- 
tensify our efforts with our senior boys from the middle of 
November through December, January, February and until the 
middle of March when these boys get restless and need to re- 
sume a more “grown up” schedule as they say. Gerald is one 
of this group and is following a part-time school and part-time 
industrial schedule four months of the year and a full-time 
industrial schedule for the remainder of the year. The boys 
who are enrolled in this class with few exceptions are like 
Gerald in age and ability and are the products of our own ed- 
ucational efforts and it is with both pride and regret that I am 
now thinking of 1944 as the “finishing-off” year for several of 
these boys. 

One special boy, Hans, a member of this class is interest- 
ing and worthy of mention as he came to the Training School 


in 1943 for the purpose of learning how to speak the English 


language fluently. His native language is Polish, and while he 
is able to speak five different languages fluently, but for his 
greatest happiness, he needs to speak our language since he is 
a member of the U. S. A. family. He is thirty years old: is a 
fine type of boy (one hardly feels like calling him a “boy” since 
he is in every way so manly) and is getting along very satis- 
factorily with his speech and also with everyone with whom 
he comes in contact. He is a good student and is admired by 
his classmates, a situation highly pleasing to me, as I feared 
that when he clicked his heels and kissed a lady’s hand, that 
he might be laughed at, but I am glad to say that Hans has 
been well-received and is liked by everyone throughout the 
school. 

The Plato Class was named for its pattern boy, Jason, 
when he was a junior. Now this class is of senior age, grade 
and physical development and yet it is still Jason’s class as it 
has never seemed to grow up. The boys still love to play games 
and do all of the jolly, happy things which they learned to do 
in their junior days. Another interesting fact is that practi- 
cally all of the boys in the class are musically inclined, three 
are members of the Band and seven are members of the Choir. 
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Everyone is a member of an excellent drill class and they often 
take part on Wednesday afternoons, while in our most import- 
ant programs they are always featured. Needless to say they 
are proud of their ability to carry these responsibilities and I 
rather guess that they would like to stay young always and be 
members of Jason’s class. 


The Cogswell Class is named for its pattern boy, Joel and 
Joel could well be the pattern boy of any group or of any class 
as he is a truly model boy. - He has been brought up in a cul- 
tured environment and has the necessary requirements for a 
higher education, intelligence, ambition and the monetary 
needs but his nervous system refuses to accept the strain 
which studying for a college education would mean. Therefore 
he is today a “kingly boy,” so to speak, in the Training School 
but if compelled to meet the requirements of a college student 
he would be a very unhappy, unpredictable boy. 


Joel’s class is made up of a fine group of boys much like 
himself in age, a few in mentality and practically every one as 
regards culture and refinement. Robert is an outstanding mem- 
ber of the class and his one ambition is to succeed in a higher 
academic school and this has become such a fixed idea with 
him that it is difficult for his teachers to interest him in other 
studies not having direct connection with a college education. 


Richard, another member of the class is a talented musi- 
cian and if his personality defects were less marked, he would 
be a genius. But it is a sad truth that in the presence of an 
audience made up of strangers as well as friends his hesitating 
mannerisms create doubts even in the minds of his friends un- 
til when he finally does render his lovely selections Brahm’s 
Waltz No. 15 and like classics, his initial mannerisms have 
spoiled the true enjoyment of his rendition. Whereas, in the 
Training School where Richard is perfectly understood and due 
allowances are always made his delightful contributions are 
thoroughly enjoyed by an ever appreciative audience. 


The boys in this class are all older and of more matured 
minds than in any other one of the boys’ classes with the av- 
erage chronological age of the class around twenty years and 
with the intelligence level averaging ten and better years. 

Wishing to leave with you pleasant memories of our school 
work—my last introduction will be to a class of junior boys, 
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the Hestor Class who are rated as standing second only to the 
Peatri Class. The Hestor Class is made up of twelve fine, train- 
able primary-grade boys with physical ages ranging around the 
ten-year level and mental ages around the seven-year level. 
This is one of our most promising classes, and while a few of 
these boys will not be able to grasp academic fundamentals, a 
high percentage will be able to do so and will steadily achieve 
the promotions for which every thinking child hopes will some 
day be his reward. Francis the pattern boy for whom the class 
is named, gave greater promise in the beginning than he has 
shown since that time yet we are still hopeful that we can touch 
the “magic spring” and that by and by he will come up to our 
expectations. 

This class played the part of the “Toy Soldier” in the 
Christmas play and dressed in scarlet suits, marching like 
wooden soldiers, they won the admiration of their audience as 
such cute little boys are ever able to do. Our enviable twin 
boys, Jack and Jerry Wylie are also members of this class. 
Everyone loves and enjoys these boys both because they are 
bright, attractive, teachable boys and also because they are 
identical twins, so alike that few can tell them apart. And 
still another reason for their popularity is that they have lovely 
voices and when at Christmas time they sang as a duet “Away 
in a Manger,” many eyes filled with tears. 

“The road to learning,” as traveled by our teachers and 
their pupils is often smooth but more often is rough and it is 
a real inspiration to them to have in their class these delight- 
ful little boys who brighten their way with their cute questions 
and comments. 

One morning Jerry entered the classroom and with a smile 
on his face he walked up to the teacher and said, “My! That’s 
an awful pretty dress you got on today! I like it a lot but how 
I hate that old one you had on yesterday.” Jack overhearing 
his brother’s comments came forward to save the day and said, 
“He is rude, but you mustn’t mind him. What he should have 
said was, “The old dress you had on yesterday was all right 
but the one you have on today is a wow!’ We all like it!” 
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Experimental School of Development Today 
Celebrates Its Fifteenth Anniversary* 


It Was Organized By The North American Expert, 
Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen 


The Experimental School of Development today celebrated 
its Fifteenth Anniversary of its founding and, at the same time, 
rendered homage to the United States with the assistance of 
members of the Embassy and educational authorities. Repre- 
senting the Embassy were Dr. Philip Thayer, Aide to the Am- 
bassador, and Cultural Aide, Vice Counsel Senor Stanford. 

It is an interesting note to make, and honor for us, that 
the Experimental School Development was the first to be 
founded in South America, on the Pacific coast, and the first of 
its type in Latin America devoted to the treatment and train- 
ing of children of retarded mental development. 


NORTH AMERICAN EXPERT ORGANIZED IT 


The School, which today completed fifteen years, was or- 
ganized in 1929 by Professor Dr. L. N. Yepsen, of the Institution 
at Vineland, United States. For this reason, and for the past 
twelve years, the anniversary of its establishment has been cel- 
ebrated at the same time as the holiday of independence of the 
United States. 


ESCUELA EXPERIMENTAL DE DESARROLLO 


The Experimental Development School was formed as the 
beginning of education for the retarded in the Republic of Chile. 
The purpose of the school is dual since it serves as a demonstra- 
tion school and a training school for teachers of children in 
need of differential education. 





* The above information was clipped and translated from a recent Santiago, Chile 
newspaper. In April 1930 we published a letter received from Dr. Yepsen, while en- 
gaged in the educational work in Santiago. We are printing excerpts from that letter 
and the Editor's comment at that time. 
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The school is situated in the center of Santiago, the capi- 
tal and the largest center of population in the country, at the 
foot of Cerro Santa Lucia. Cerro Santa Lucia is one of the 
beauty spots of the city, being a hill rising abruptly to a height 
of more than two hundred and fifty feet and covers probably 
seven or more acres. It has been beautifully landscaped. 

The school plant, while old, is admirably suited to the use 
to which it has been put. Being one of the few government 
owned school buildings in the city, repairs and alterations are 
more easily made. The building is a one floor structure con- 
taining nine rooms, six of which, including the kitchen, are used 
for classrooms. The other three are used as the office, store- 
room and library. There is a theatre which will seat approxi- 
mately four hundred and which, by means of specially designed 
collapsible tables, is used as the dining room; an outdoor gym- 
nasium, having a wooden floor and two patios. Adjacent to and 
connected with the school is another building of two floors, the 
upper floor is used as a pedagogical museum while the lower 
floor is used for the clinics. One room is used for a medical 
clinic, another for a dental clinic and three others are used by 
the psychological clinic. 

The staff of the school was selected from a large group of 
applicants on the basis of previous training and successful ex- 
perience. During the year just finished the staff has consisted 
of Senor Felindo Torres Silva, Sub-Director; Senora Hertha 
Fehrenberg, a well trained and experienced woman having had 
several years of experience in Germany, as chief teacher; eight 
teachers in training, two student teachers and one student 
social worker, who are working for their certificates, a visiting 
physical education teacher, social worker, physician, dentist, 
dental assistant, assistant in the psychological clinic, dietitian, 
cook and porteros. 


* * * 


EDITOR’S NOTE—In January 1929 we received a request from the Chil- 
ean Ambassador, Honorable Carlos Davila, for someone who could spend 
a year in Chile acting as adviser to the Minister of Education in matters 
relating to retarded and feeble-minded children. 

It was specitically stated thet the Government wanted someone “from 
Vineland,” thoroughly familiar with the work. After due consideration 
the choice fell upon Mr. Lloyd N. Yepsen first assistant to Dr. Doll and 
head of the clinical service in our laboratory. 

Mr. Yepsen has shown that he is well fitted to lay out and get well 
under way a successful program for the Government. Children have had 
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to be tested and the tests evaluated. Special classes have been established 
and teachers trained to take care of these classes. All of this of course 
has led to real consideration of the question of the establishing of an in- 
stitution for the feeble-minded. This will undoubtedly come in the not too 
distant future. 

Some idea of the magnitude of Mr. Yepsen’s task may be had when 
we remember that he was working in a strange language and that tests 
and examinations had to be translated into Spanish. Only the hearty co- 
operation of the Chilean officials made possible the work that has been 
accomplished. 

The officials of The Training School are proud that we have this share 
in the further development of education in our progressive sister of the 
Southern Hemisphere and we are glad that one of our staff has so signally 
succeeded in his work. 





The first essential in our society is the ability to render 
service of some sort in return for which the worker receives 
some kind of payment. Work can win social approval. Social 
approval is something everyone wants. The special-class teacher 
realizes that without an occupation as a basis for maintenance, 
or at least partial maintenance, living is of little importance. 
In our education for the mentally retarded, this implies that 
there is some service that each individual can render according 
to his ability. Success is achieved when an individual feels that 
what he is doing is important to others; that he accomplishes 
something worthwhile when he puts forth his best efforts; and 
that work is honorable however menial it may be. Journal of 
Exceptional Children. 
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The American Association on 
Mental Deficiency 


The 69th Annual Meeting will be held at the Hotel Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 16-19, 1945. The officers for the current year 
are: E. Arthur Whitney, M.D., President, Elwyn, Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania, Miss Mabel Mathews, President-Elect, 
State Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut, Neil A. Dayton, 
M.D., Secretary-Treasurer, Mansfield Depot, Connecticut and 
Edward J. Humphreys, M.D., Editor American Journal of Men- 
tal Deficiency, Coldwater Training School, Coldwater, Michigan. 

Miss Mathews reports excellent progress on the program. 
There are still opportunities for placement of acceptable papers 
provided the authors write to Miss Mathews sending title and 
brief abstract of the proposed paper not later than December 
15, 1944. 

Regional meetings are being held for various sections. The 
Pacific Coast group has already held its meeting, which was a 
decided success. The Northeastern States are holding their 
meeting at the Belchertown State School, Belchertown, Mass- 
achusetts on Saturday, October 21, with an excellent program. 
Dr. Tagdell, Superintendent at Belchertown, Chairman. The 
East Middle States are holding their regional meeting at the 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware, on October 28. Mr. 
Howard Ennis, Stockley Colony, Stockley, Delaware, Chairman. 

The folowing program will be presented at the Delaware 
meeting: 

Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Director, Delaware State Division of Special 
Education and Mental Hygiene, on the subject “The Psychological Aspects 
of the Problem of Vocational Preparation and Rehabilitation of Mentally 
and Physically Handicapped Civilians’; Dr. Mabel A. Farson, Supervisor 
Mental Fxaminations, Board of Public Education, Philadelphia, on the 
subject “A Program for Low Ability Children in the Regular Grades With 
Special Reference to the Reading Problem”; Mr. Richard R. Landes, Psy- 


chologist Delaware Colony, on the subject “Manual Assignments for the 
Mentally Deficient.” 

On the afternoon program, speakers will be: Dr. M. A. Tarumianz, 
Superintendent Delaware State Hospital and Director State Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic, on the subject “Extra-Mural and Inter-Mural Care of the 
Mentally Deficient in the State of Delaware”; Dr. Karl Birnbaum, formerly 
professor of psychiatry at the University of Berlin and authority on crim- 
inal psychiatry in Europe, on the subject “The Problem of the Mentally 
Deficient Child in Philadelphia” (study by the Municipal Court Commit- 
tee); Dr. J. O. Reinemann of the Research Department of the Municipal 
Court of Philadelphia, on the same subject as Dr. Birnbaum but with 
additional material; Mary E. Corcoran, Advisor in Psychiatric Nursing, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., on the subject “The 
Benefits of Good Nursing Supervision in Institutions for Mental Defectives.” 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


Many boys have become enthusiastic model airplane constructors. We 
have seen big ones and little ones; finished and unfinished; orange and 
gray—in fact most any model on the market. Sometimes a boy has built 
a plane all himself. At other times there would be division of labor; some 
cutting parts, others gluing and still others putting on the finishing touches. 
This activity is interesting and constructive recreation for the boys. 


Many of the Robison boys are interested, as well as efficient, in weav- 
ing of various kinds of mats. The placing of foundation cords, the tying 
of knots, and the weaving of different well balanced designs is an enjoy- 
able pastime. 


The moving picture, “The Sullivans” was shown at Garrison Hall on 
Wednesday, October 11 and everyone liked it very much. 


Our Wednesday programs at Garrison Hall are always good and we 
like to go to them. One Wednesday we had an especially fine program. 
The band played so well and we had fine recitations by Jack and Grace. 
We heard a reading about “Fog” by Florence and a duet “Lullaby” sang 
by Betty and Anna. The Kindergarten Class played some games, sang 
and recited and the Choristers had a good selection “Patriotic Wish.” 


When I went to Philadelphia I had the pleasure of seeing the picture 
“Wilson” at the Earl Theater. It was in technicolor and took three hours 
to show. It dealt with the life of Woodrow Wilson from the time he was 
an instructor at Princeton until he became President of the United States. 
It is a picture every American should see. 


It is always nice to get “The Four Mile Sign Post” from New Lisbon 
and especially nice to read the notes about our boys who have gone there. 
This month was especially interesting because it told us a number of things 
about boys we knew. 


Because we have had such good boys in our gardens this summer we 
have all enjoyed the delicious fruits and vegetables we have had to eat. 


Next month we will tell about our grand Field Day we are planning 
to hold Saturday, October 21, 1944. 


The Boy Scout and Social Clubs have reopened for the winter sea- 
son. We are having more boys than ever in the clubs this year. A good 
many of the younger boys are now eligible for scout training so that we 
look forward to a very busy winter with the Scouts. The Red, White and 
Blue, Star, Victory, Sayford and Santa Claus Clubs are well underway. 
Mr. Allan and Mr. Lehman are two of our new sponsors. There is also a 
Craft Club with Mrs. Wenger and a Waiter Boys’ Club with Mrs. Hoffman. 
We have about 175 boys already enrolled. Each club has its own plans 
but always a good time. We will be having our Halloween parties before 
our next News Sheet comes out. We don’t know just what we shall do 
but there will be a party in every house for sure. We know where there 
are a lot of pumpkins and Mr. Renne and the boys are making cider. Miss 
Groff says we will have store on October 30. She can’t get candy and 
other things cnough so we can have store regularly. We will be glad when 
store comes hack as it use to be. ’ 


* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Editor. 
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